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PREFACE 


Several  American  and  Canadian  papers  have  given 
column  after  column  against  me  for  going  to  England 
to  have  several  points  in  Etiquette  decided  by  com¬ 
petent  authority.  They  have  never  said,  however, 
that  the  people  did  not  need  my  instructions,  and  I  am 
sure,  when  Royalty  visits  America,  that  the  people  of 
Canada  will  only  be  too  happy  to  give  due  honor. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  following  letter  was  received  by  me 
some  time  ago.  It  is  an  answer  to  my  re¬ 
quest  for  permission  to  visit  England  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  certain  information  ; 

Windsor  Castle, 

March  12th,  1878. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  22nd  February,  with  enclosures: 

As  the  Queen’s  Drawing  Rooms  are  held  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  I  have  for¬ 
warded  your  letter  and  its  enclosures  to  that  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  F.  Ponsonby. 

(Lieutenant-General  Ponsonby  is  Private  Secretary 
to  the  Queen). 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  following : 

Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office, 

St.  James’s  Palace,  S.  W., 

March  - ,  1878. 

Sir, — General  Ponsonby  has  forwarded  your  letter 
and  its  enclosures  to  this  Department,  which  are 
herewith  returned. 

His  Lordship  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  he 
will  be  very  happy  to  give  you  the  details  of  Court 
Ceremonies.  He  is  sorry  he  cannot  furnish  you  with 
printed  rules  on  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Ponsonby  Fane. 

(The  Hon.  S.  Ponsonby  Fane ,  C.B.,  is  Comptroller  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Department.) 


Introductory. 


Arriving  in  Liverpool  I  immediately  noti¬ 
fied  this  courteous  gentleman,  and  on  ar¬ 
riving  in  London  I  found  the  following  letter 
awaiting  me : 

Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office, 

St.  James’s  Palace,  S.  W, 
Sir,  —  I  will  be  very  happy  to  receive  you  on  Mon¬ 
day,  at  one  o’clock,  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to 
call  at  that  hour. 

Respectfully, 

S.  Ponsonby  Fane. 
I  called  at  St.  James’s  Palace  at  the  stated 
time,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  which  was  a  surprise  to  me ;  but 
during  my  whole  sojourn  in  England  it 
seemed  to  me  that  each  person  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact  could  not  do  too  much  for 
me,  which  has  changed  all  of  my  ideas  with 
reference  to  English  people.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Collins,  Inspector  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
finally  entered  the  Office,  and  was  asked  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Fane  to  show  me  through 
Buckingham  Palace,  which  he  did,  pointing 
out  a  portrait  or  statue  here  or  there,  show¬ 
ing  me  the  rooms  and  galleries  in  that  im¬ 
mense  structure,  and  treating  me  with  the 
greatest  possible  kindness.  I  can  not  speak 
too  highly  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
will  always  take  occasion,  when  it  presents 
itself,  to  speak  of  them  as  I  have  done  here. 

I  will  now  give  a  description  of  a  presen¬ 
tation  to  Her  Majesty. 


COURT  PRESENTATIONS. 


The  Special  Etiquette  of  the  Bow,  the  Train, 
and  the  Glove. 


I  could  find  no  books  in  London  on  Court 
Presentations,  and  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  none  have  ever  been  published  on  the 
subject. 

THE  FIRST  PRESENTATION 

is  generally  the  formal  debut  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  life.  The  members  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  always  manage  to  get  their 
daughters  presented,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
a  patent  of  social  rank  by  the  latter.  What 
on  this  earthly  sphere  is  more.enchantingly 
exclusive  than  Her  Majesty’s  court  ?  The 
impression  made  by  the  debutante  is  a  last¬ 
ing  one  in  England,  and  consequently  art  is 
brought  to  bear ;  and  the  courtesies,  the 
walk,  the  extending  of  the  arm  for  the  train, 
and  each  physical  movement,  are  practised 
repeatedly  before  some  competent  teacher  of 
deportment  who  charges  well  for  the  lessons. 
But  money  is  no  object  to  the  aristocracy  of 
England  when  it  comes  to  presentation  les¬ 
sons.  The 

DEBUTANTE  MUST  BE  PERFECT 

in  every  movement.  These  teachers  are 
all  patronized  by  the  nobility  who  desire 
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their  daughters  respectively  to  be  the 
•“belle  of  the  London  season.’’  A  false 
step,  a  mismanagement  of  the  train,  a  little 
nervousness,  or  mauvais  honte,  and  the 
whole  affair  is  a  failure. 

I  am  informed  that  several  Canadian 
ladies  have  been  made  the  honored  recipi¬ 
ents  of  a  command  to  appear  at  court,  and 
friends  to  whom  they  have  described  the 
affair,  have  undertaken,  with  misplaced 
courtesy,  to  teach  la  belle  Canadienve  the 
details  of  court  presentation.  But  pretend¬ 
ers  like  these  cannot  confer  any  real  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject.  Before  the  young 
lady  has  made  any  progress  in  Her  Majesty’s 
throne  room  she  feels  her  failure,  and  her 
disappointment  is  made  manifest  by  her  un¬ 
graceful  courtesies  ;  she  moves  too  quickly, 
she  forgets  to  extend  her  arm  for  her  train  ; 
she  backs  accidentally  against  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  or  the  household  ;  she  passes 
into  the  green  drawing-room,  into  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  and  down  the  grand  staircase,  too 
quickly,  not  noticing  the  elegant  statues, 
life-size,  of  the  Queen  and  late  Prince — the 
Queen  as  a  gleaner  and  the  Prince  as  a  gladi¬ 
ator — both  in  the  finest  pyrian  marble  ;  and 
she  passes  through  the  grand  entrance  and 
into  her  carriage 

WEEPING  WITH  VEXATION 

and  disappointment.  Another  Canadian  lady 
enters,  glides  in  with  a  smile ;  her  every 
motion  grace ;  her  step  one  of  confidence  ; 
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her  name  is  announced  to  the  Queen  by 
General  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Lord 
Chamberlain — she  makes  the  proper  court¬ 
esy  to  each  of  the  Royal  family,  and  at  the 
end  she  extends  her  arm  slowly  and  grace¬ 
fully  for  her  train.  Then  she  backs  out 
from  the  presence  of  royalty  “  the  admired” 
of  the  beholders,  who  are  sharp  critics  of 
style  and  bearing.  The  papers  teem  with 
her  beauty  and  grace  (you  know  ’tis  the 
style  now  in  England  to  admire  our  ladies.) 
The  teacher  who  gave  her  instructions  is 
thanked  by  her  chaperons  on  the  manner 
in  which  la  belle  passed  through  this  trying 
fashionable  ordeal.  Her  standing  is  now 
fully  established.  She  enters  the  carriage 
and  drives  away  as  happy  as  the  birds. 

THERE  ARE  BUT  TWO  TEACHERS 

of  court  presentation  that  I  can  confidently 
recommend  to  Canadians  :  one  is  Miss 
Birch,  iii  Gloucester  Place,  Portman 
square  west,  and  Mr.  L.  d’Egville,  No.  44 
Conduit  street,  off  Regent  street,  Planover 
square  west.  Miss  Birch  is  assisted  by 
several  assistants  who  stand  in  the  relative 
positions  of  Pier  Majesty  and  the  Royal 
family,  and  Mr.  L.  d’Egville  is  assisted  by 
his  elegant  and  graceful  daughter  and 
family.  Both  of  these  teachers  furnish  a 
court  train  lor  practical  illustrations,  and 
they  stand  the  highest  in  the  profession  of 
deportment  and  dancing. 

Now  let  me  advise  any  ladies  of  Canada 
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who  may  ever  desire  to  be  presented  to  the 
Queen  not  to  accept  the  officious  courtesy 
of  an  English  lady  whose  second  cousin  was 
presented.  Go  to  one  of  these  teachers,  and 
you  may  then  learn  to  walk  and  courtesy 
properly  and  to  approach  Her  Majesty  with 
dignity,  modesty  and  grace. 

TO  GET  TO  COURT. 

The  lady  with  whom  you  are  visiting  will 
send  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office, 
St.  James’s  Palace,  S.  W.,  for  cards,  which 
will  be  sent  her  for  signatures.  The  card  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  a  blue  one,  2^  by  3^  inches, 
on  which  is  printed  : 


It  is  my  intention  to  attend  a  Draw¬ 
ing  room  on - ,  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  I  propose  to  present* - 

of - 

Address - 

Signature - 

Address  of  presenter - 

P.T.O. 

*  Wife  or  daughter  of — 


The  P.  T.  O.  means  “  please  turn  over,” 
and  when  you  look  at  the  reverse  side  of 
this  card  you  see  only  the  word 

PRESENTATION 

and  a  blank  for  the  debutante's  name  and 
one  for  that  of  the  presenter. 

If  the  presentation  is  to  be  made  at  a 
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levee,  or  presentation  for  gentlemen,  it  will 
be  the  same  sized  card,  but  whi£e,  and  will 
read  : 


It  is  my  intention  to  attend  a  Levee, 
on  which  occasion  I  propose  to  pre¬ 
sent  — 

Rank,  Regiment  ) - 

or  Profession,  j - 

Address - 

Signature - 

Address  of  presenter — 


On  the  reverse  side  it  is  the  same  as  for 
ladies.  Two  cards  are  then  secured  a  little, 
smaller  in  size,  the  reverse  side  being  plain 
pink  and  the  ends  of  the  front  side  bordered 
one-half  an  inch  deep  with  the  same  color. 
On  the  face  side  of  these  cards  is  only  the 
word  “  Presentation  ”  and  a  line  for  the  de¬ 
butante's  name  and  a  line  for  that  of  the 
presenter’s.  On  the  reverse  side  is  printed  : 

“  These  cards  are  to  be  very  legibly  filled 
up. 

“  One  to  be  delivered  to  the  Queen’s  page 
in  the  corridor. 

“  Theotherto  the  Lord  Chamberlain, who 
will  announce  the  name  to  Her  Majesty.” 

VERY  STRICT  REGULATIONS 

govern  the  Queen’s  drawing  rooms  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  and  by  Her  Majesty’s  com¬ 
mand  the  ladies  who  propose  attending  the 
drawing  room  must  bring  these  two  cards, 
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on  which  £he  name  must  be  clearly  written. 
The  blue  card  must  be  left  at  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  office  two  days  before  the 
drawing  room,  and  before  12  o’clock,  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  existing  regula¬ 
tions  that  no  presentations  can  take  place 
at  a  drawing  room  except  the  presenter, 
or  one  recommending  the  young  lady,  be 
actually  present  in  Buckingham  Palace 
on  that  day,  she  must  write  a  letter 
stating  it  to  be  her  intention  to  attend  that 
court,  and  it  must  accompany  the  blue  card 
first  referred  to,  and  which  is  submitted  to 
the  Queen  for  Her  Majesty's  approbation. 
No  presentations  are  made  except  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  above  regulations.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  writing- 
the  name  to  prevent  mistakes. 

THE  HOURS  AND  PLACES. 

It  is  not  expected  that  gentlemen  will 
present  themselves  at  a  drawing  room  except 
in  attendance  on  the  ladies  of  their  family. 
Any  gentleman,  however,  who  may  have  a 
desire  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen  must 
observe  the  regulations  in  force  at  the 
Queen’s  levees.  The  palaces  are  open  for  the 
reception  of  guests  at  2  p.  m.  The  drawing 
rooms  are  held  in  Buckingham  and  the 
levees  at  St.  James’s  Palace. 

RULES  FOR  DEPUTATIONS. 

A  deputation  to  present  an  address  must 
not  exceed  four  persons,  and  the  rules  are 
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so  strict  that  a  card,  containing  the  object 
of  the  address  or  petition  with  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  are  to  present  them,  must 
be  sent  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office 
two  days  before  the  levee .  Two  other  cards 
are  to  be  taken  to  the  levee,  one  to  be  given 
to  the  Queen’s  page  at  the  entrance,  and  the 
other  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  simply 
reads  its  contents  to  the  Queen.  Those  who 
accompany  it  are  not  allowed  to  make  any 
other  statements  to  Her  Majesty. 

TO  RETURN  TO  THE  MAIN  SUBJECT 

I  would  say  that  my  experience  has  taught 
me  that  ladies  have  more  confidence  in 
themselves  than  gentlemen,  but  at  a  court 
presentation  the  most  self-possessed  woman 
will  lose  all  her  natural  confidence  unless 
she  is  “  sure  she  is  right.’’  She  has  to  make 
her  way  through  the  Throne  Room — no  one 
can  accompany  her — she  feels  herself  thrown 
on  her  own  resources — the  room  is  filled 
with  distinguished  people,  and  she  is  either 
conspicuous  by  her  grace  or  by  the  absence 
of  it. 

People  are  too  apt  to  think  too  lightly  of 
court  presentations.  But  in  monarchical 
countries  it  is  the  highest  social  honor 
attainable.  What  could  convey  more  feeling, 
more  respect  or  more  dignity  than  a  graceful 
courtesy  to  Her  Majesty — the  highest  lady 
socially  in  the  whole  world.  A  court  courtesy 
is  supposed  to  represent  three  things — (i) 
great  respect,  (2)  humility,  (3)  dignity. 
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THE  STAGES  OF  APPROACH. 

The  throne-room  is  reached  by  going 
through  several  halls  and  saloons.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  lace,  shawl,  scarf  or 
wrappings  must  be  left  in  the  carriage.  The 
debutante  enters  the  palace  at  the  grand 
entrance.  The  train  is  thrown  over  the  left 
arm,  and,  gradually  moving  along,  she  takes 
her  turn  to  be  presented.  The  grand  stairs 
have  several  landings,  which,  when  there  is 
a  “  crush,”  enable  her  to  rest.  I  counted 
the  stairs — nine  first,  then  nineteen,  then 
four,  then  twenty-two.  The  promenade 
gallery  is  entered — a  magnificent  hall  125 
long  by  22  feet  wide,  containing  many  fine 
statues.  The  large  ball-room — an  elegant 
room — is  next  traversed.  It  is  a  beautiful 
apartment,  about  three  times  the  size  of 
Albert  hall.  Here  you  find  a  heavy  barrier 
trimmed  with  velvet  and  gold  lace,  and  an 
officer  in  full  court  uniform,  to  prevent 
crowding. 

The  approach  gallery  leads  from  the  ball¬ 
room  to  the  state  dining-room,  another  fine 
room,  go  feet  by  50  feet.  The  left  door  of 
the  state  dining-room  leads  to  the  blue 
drawing-room,  which  is  also  about  the  same 
size.  Here  the  social  neophyte  will  find 
another  barrier.  The  centre  door  of  the 
blue  room  leads  to  the  Bow  Saloon,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  apartment  furnished  in  crimson 
satin.  Then  she  proceeds  to  the  yellow 
drawing-room,  which  is  also  about  50  x  90 
feet.  This  is  the  room  used  on  ordinary 
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occasions  by  the  Royal  Family,  but  on  court 
days  and  drawing-room  days 

THE  THRONE  ROOM 

is  used.  From  the  yellow  drawing-room  she 
crosses  a  hall  33  feet  wide,  whose  walls  are 
covered  with  pictures  and  which  is  called  the 
picture  gallery.  In  this  hall  the  train  is 
dropped  and  arranged  by  pages  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The 

SHORTEST  TRAIN  ALLOWED  IS  12  FEET  6 

INCHES. 

In  the  yellow  room  is  where  nervousness  is 
first  felt,  and  although  the  door  to  the 
presence  chamber  is  nine  feet  wide  the 
debutante  who  would  like  to  see  how  her 
predecessor  acts,  can’t  very  well  look  in  and 
see  her.  If  she  could  only  have  a  little 
“peep”  she  would  be  all  right;  but  no! 
The  card  is  carried  in  the  left  hand  ;  the 
right  hand  is  left  ungloved  ;  the  card  is 
handed  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who 
merely  reads  the  name  to  the  Queen.  The 
debutante  p roceeds  respectfully  until  in  front 
of  the  Queen,  when  she  makes  the  court 
courtesy,  bending  the  head  slightly.  The 
Queen  offers  her  ungloved  hand,  and  the 
debutante 

RAISES  IT  TO  HER  LIPS 

by  touching  the  fingers  of  the  queen’s  hand 
with  the  back  of  hers.  Releasing  the  august 
fingers  she  proceeds  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
— (the  dear  little  body  as  everyone  in  Eng- 
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land  calls  her) — courtesies  to  her  royal 
highness.  Then  to  Princess  Alice  ;  then  to 
Princess  Louise ;  then  to  the  Princess 
Beatrice  ;  then  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  mak¬ 
ing  the  court  courtesy  to  each  one.  Just  as 
she  rises,  she  extends  her  left  arm,  and  the 
pages  throw  her  train  over  it.  She  backs  out 
of  the  presence  of  Royalty  into  the  Green 
Room,  and  then  down  stairs  into  her  carriage 
for  home.  She  is  then  ready  for  eligible 
proposals  of  marriage.  The  throne  room  is 
hardly  as  large  as  Albert  Hall,  and  the 
Queen  stands  twelve  feet  from  the  door. 

American  gentlemen  wear  a  regulation 
dress,  but  the  American  minister  is  dressed 
simply  in  American  evening  dress,  which  is 
quite  conspicuous  by  its  plainness. 

When  a  lady  is  of  noble  birth  she  is  kissed 
on  the  forehead  or  cheek  by  the  Queen. 
Twelve  rooms  have  to  be  passed  through 
betore  the  presentation  is  finished. 


HOW  TO  VISIT 

H.  R.  H.  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness 
of  Lome. 


As  soon  as  I  found  that  the  Marquis  of 
Lorne  was  appointed  I  hastened  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  for  information 
relative  to  visiting  His  Lordship’s  Royal 
Consort,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Lorne. 
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I  asked  the  following  questions  and  the 
answers,  which  are  in  writing,  are  printed  as 
I  received  them  : — 

Q.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  receives 
for  Her  Majesty  are  the  rules  governing  the 
reception  the  same  as  those  governing  the 
Queen’s  reception  ? 

Ans.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  Prince  shake  hands  at  his 
own  receptions  ? 

Ans.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  side  of  the  Prince  does  the 
Princess  of  W'ales  stand  at  a  representative 
reception  ? 

Arts.  Right, 

Q.  Which  side  at  his  own  reception  ? 

Ans.  Right. 

Q.  Does  she  shake  hands  at  her  own  re¬ 
ceptions  ? 

Ans.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
were  to  give  a  dinner  where  would  each  sit  ? 

Ans.  Same  as  guests  in  private. 

Q.  Is  it  so  that  officers  of  the  army  appear 
before  the  Queen  or  royalty  with  one  glove 
off? 

Ans.  Yes. 

Q.  Should  a  lady  in  visiting  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales  appear  gloved  or  un¬ 
gloved  ? 

Ans.  With  the  right  hand  glove  off '. 

Q.  Should  a  gentleman  appear  gloved  or 
ungloved  ? 

Ans.  Same  as  ladies,  right  hand  glove  off. 

Q.  Should  the  above  rules  be  adhered  to  at 
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any  of  the  Princesses’  receptions  H.R.H. 
the  Marchioness  of  Lome  for  instance  ? 

A  ns.  Yes. 

Q.  When  one  of  the  Royal  family  hold  a 
representative  reception,  should  the  ladies 
appear  with  one  glove  off? 

Ans.  Yes,  one  off. 

Q.  Is  the  court  courtesy  made  to  all  of 
the  Royal  family  at  court  ? 

Ans.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  Princess’  reception? 

Ans.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  mode  of  procedure  ? 

Ans.  They  merely  bow  and  pass  on. 

Any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  therefore, 
that  to  visit  the  Governor  General  and  his 
royal  wife  the  right  hand  glove'  must 
be  removed.  When  Lord  Dufferin  opened 
Parliament,  it  being  a  representative  recep¬ 
tion,  all  of  the  guests  should  have  appeared 
with  the  right  hand  glove  off,  but  it  has 
never  been  done  except  by  a  very  few  who 
were  posted  in  regard  to  visiting  the  Queen’s 
representative. 

Therefore,  those  ladies  who  may  have  a 
desire  to  visit  H.R.H.  at  the  Vice  Regal 
Residence,  may  depend  on  the  following. 

On  entering  the  building  hand  your  cards 
to  the  servant ;  if  you  are  married  have  “  Mr. 

and  Mrs. - ”  nicely  engraved  on  one 

card  and  “  Mrs. - ’’  also  engraved  on 

the  other.  Send  them  both  in  ;  while  the 
servant  is  gone  remove  immediately  your 
right  hand  glove.  If  you  should  accidentally 
meet  the  Princess  Louise  in  the  Vestibule 
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or  Hall  she  should  not  be  addressed,  merely 
bow.  H.R.H.  does  not  receive  her  guests, 
in  the  hall.  If  you  are  shown  into  the  par¬ 
lor  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  door  as 
you  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise  by  so 
doing.  The  court  train  will  probably  never 
be  worn  in  Canada  as  it  is  not  worn  in  Eng¬ 
land  except  at  Her  Majesty’s  drawing  rooms. 
The  only  difference  I  can  see  between  visit¬ 
ing  the  late  Governor  General  and  his  esti¬ 
mable  lady  and  the  new  Governor  General 
and  his  royal  consort  is  that  the  right  hand 
glove  must  be  taken  off,  and  I  have  always 
argued  that  it  should  have  been  removed 
when  visiting  Her  Ladyship  the  Countess  of 
Dufferin,  but  their  Excellencies’  elaborate 
kindness  would  forbid  them  mentoningit  to 
any  one,  and  I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  to 
go  to  England  and  ascertain  the  exact 
method,  and  it  is  now  fully  before  the 
reader. 

When  the  Governor  General  opens  Par¬ 
liament  His  Excellency  will  then  hold  a 
representative  reception.  The  Princess 
Louise  will  be  on  his  right,  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  General  will  receive  the  first  bow,  which 
should  be  properly  made.  I  will  teach  any 
lady  or  gentleman  in  Toronto  or  Hamilton, 
how  to  make  an  elaborate  bow  free  of  cost  ; 
they  have  but  to  come  to  my  academy  and 
they  will  be  welcome. 

When  His  Excellency  holds  an  “At  Home” 
or  a  private  reception,  he  will  probably 
have  his  own  rules,  which  the  reader  may 
be  assured  I  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  know 
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that  I  may  be  fully  qualified  for  every 
phase  of  reception. 

Note. — I  fully  expect  when  my  book  is 
published  to  have  it  severely  critisised by  the 
press,  but  as  I  have  every  assertion  I  make 
in  writing.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
“  fashion  of  Canada”  will  follow  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office 
and  not  those  of  an  editor  who  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  it,  The  better  class  of  papers  in 
Canada  uphold  me,  but  I  am  denounced  by 
the  American  papers,  and  take  this  method 
of  thanking  them  for  advertising  me. 

DINNER  IN  ENGLAND. 

“  The  Lord  Steward  is  commanded  by  the 

Queen  to  invite - to  dinner,  on - 

the - at  8  o’clock.  Full  dress.’’ 

Such  is  the  style  of  invitation  to  dinner 
with  the  Queen.  The  guests  all  assemble  in 
the  drawing  room,  and  there  await  Her 
Majesty’s  entrance.  There  is  no  regular 
announcement  made  when  the  Queen  enters, 
but  the  guests  are  usually  notified  of  Her 
approach,  and  they  immediately  form  them¬ 
selves  into  the  form  of  a  crescent  to  receive 
her. 

She  does  not  greet  each  guest  by  offering 
her  hand  but  usually  extends  it  to  the  ladies ; 
she  is  accompanied  by  her  daughter.  When 
the  guest  of  the  day  is  not  of  Royal  Blood 
the  arrangement  as  to  precedence  is  gener¬ 
ally  privately  arranged.  The  guest  of  the 
day  however  sits  on  Her  Majesty’s  right 
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hand,  and  the  Royal  family  on  the  left,  and 
in  serving  there  are  always  three  servants  to 
every  six  guests — one  to  pass  the  food  to  the 
guests,  one  to  take  away  the  empty  dishes, 
and  one  to  go  for  the  food.  Her  Majesty 
eats  at  a  state  dinner  without  gloves,  and 
when  the  dinner  is  finished  the  Queen  leaves 
the  room  first,  followed  by  all.  At  a  royal 
dinner  all  of  the  guests  are  assembled  in  the 
drawing  room,  to  receive  Her  Majesty, 
while  at  a  private  dinner  the  hostess  is  in 
her  drawing  room,  to  receive  her  guests, 
directly  opposite  to  regal  customs. 

It  is  optional  at  a  gentlemen’s  dinner  in 
England  whether  the  hostess  is  present  or 
not,  but  she  usually  is,  and  sometimes  has 
another  lady  with  her  for  company. 

She  receives  her  guests  in  her  drawing 
room  with  her  husband,  and  it  would  be 
very  ill-bred  for  her  to  remain  out  of  the 
room  until  just  before  dinner  was  announced, 
as  if  to  follow  regal  customs.  A  gentleman 
offers  his  right  arm  to  conduct  a  lady  to 
dinner,  but  can  change  along  the  route  if 
circumstances  should  require  it.  Viceroys 
are  governed  by  their  own  rules  with 
reference  to  state  dinners. 

Now  of  course  a  family  dinner  differs 
from  the  Regal  forms  entirely.  I  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  nobleman  who  was  considered  a 
first-class  authority  on  such  matters,  and 
stating  what  I  wanted,  he  treated  me  with 
the  greatest  courtesy. 

Without  taking  up  the  time  to  write  the 
questions  I  asked,  I  will  simply  give  his 
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answers,  which  will  certainly  be  plain  enough 
to  the  people  who  will  look  through  my 
little  book.  The  master  of  the  house  leaves 
the  drawing-room  first  and  the  mistress 
last,  but  sometimes  the  mistress  is  found  in 
the  dining  room  to  point  out  the  places  for 
the  guests  to  sit.  There  have  been  several 
changes  in  the  styles  of  giving  dinner,  and 
one  has  to  keep  posted  or  be  considered  old 
fashioned.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to 
serve  soup  and  fish  together,  and  the  host¬ 
ess  would  ask  the  guest  whether  he  would 
have  soup  or  fish,  but  nothing  is  said  now  ; 
the  soup  is  sent  around  whether  the  guest 
wants  it  or  not,  and  of  course  every  one 
takes  it  whether  they  eat  it  or  not.  If  the 
servants  did  not  go  round  with  the  wine 
the  gentlemen  helped  the  ladies  and  them¬ 
selves  to  sherry  or  sauterne  immediately 
after  soup.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to 
say,  “  Shall  I  help  you  to  grouse,’’  or  “Shall 
I  send  you  some  chicken,”  but  the  style  now 
is  to  send  every  thing  around  and  let  the 
guest  help  himself  or  decline  as  he  may 
choose.  Numbers  of  people  have  little 
“  bills  of  fare”  at  their  table.  It  used  to  be 
the  style  for  the  first  served  to  wait  until 
the  last  one  was  served  before  he  com¬ 
menced  to  eat,  but  now  each  one  com¬ 
mences  immediately  that  he  is  helped. 
Young  ladies  are  limited  to  three  glasses  of 
light  wines,  while  married  ladies  accustom¬ 
ed  to  it  drink  sometimes  six. 

It  used,  also,  to  be  the  fashion  for  the 
gentleman  who  escorted  the  lady  to  dinner 
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to  ask  her  to  drink  with  him,  and  for  gentle¬ 
men  to  drink  with  each  other.  Glasses  are 
never  quite  emptied  at  formal  private  din¬ 
ners.  The  different  wines  used  with  differ¬ 
ent  dishes  are, — 

With  Fish  or  Soup  use  Sherry  or  Sauterne. 


Roast  Meat 
“  Turtle 
“  Whitebait 
“  Game 

Between  the  Roast  [ 
and  Confectionery  j 
W'ith  Sweets 

“  Dessert 


Hock  and  Claret. 
Punch. 

Champagne. 

Port  or  Burgundy 

Sparkling  Wines. 

Madeira. 

fPort,  Tokay,  Ma 
J  deira,  Sherry  o 
(  Claret. 

Ice  is  never  put  in  red  wines  even  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Burgundy  should  be  slightly  warmed. 
Claret  cup  and  champagne-cup  should 
always  be  iced— these  are  the  only  two  wines 
in  which  ice  is  used. 

Every  wine  has  its  different  glass. 

Champagne  glasses  for  champagne  only. 

Large  goblet-shaped  ones  for  claret  and 
burgundy. 

Ordinary  wine  glasses  for  sherry  and 
Madeira. 

Green  glasses  for  hock. 

Large  bell-shaped  glasses  for  port. 

Port,  sherry,  and  madeira  are  now  always 
decanted  with  the  proper  glasses  around  the 
decanter.  Hock  and  champagne  always  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  native  bottle,  claret  and  bur¬ 
gundy  are  always  handed  around  in  claret 
jugs.  The  servants  all  leave  the  room  when 
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dessert  is  on  the  table  and  the  coffee 
and  liquors  are  handed  around  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  dessert  has 
been  on  the  table;  after  this  the  ladies 
retire — the  hostess  bowing  to  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  lady  present  as  a  sign  to  retire. 
The  old  fashioned  way  of  refusing  the  last 
piece  of  bread  on  a  plate  or  the  last  glass  of 
wine  in  a  decanter  is  now  obsolete.  The 
precedence  at  private  dinners  is  as  follows  : 
Foreign  Ambassadors  take  precedence  of  the 
English  nobles  through  courtesy  and  with 
respect  to  their  missions — Archbishops  rank 
with  Dukes,  Bishops  with  Earls,  ordinary 
foreign  Counts  and  Barons  take  no  preced¬ 
ence  in  England,  but  rank  about  with  English 
Baronets,  or  great  landed  proprietors  and  in 
untitled  precedence,  an  Earl's  grandson  or 
near  relations  (untitled)  of  the  aristocracy 
precede  the  esquires  or  country  gentlemen. 

THEN  COME 

wives  of  country  gentlemen  of  no  profession. 

Barrister’s  wives. 

Naval  officers  and  their  wives, 

Military  men  and  their  wives. 

There  is  no  specified  place  for  physicians, 
who,  however,  are  ranked  in  the  royal  house¬ 
hold  as, next  to  knights,  and  whose  wives 
therefore,  would  -  go  out  after  barristers  ; 
government  officers  according  to  their  rank. 

The  present  style  of  giving  a  family  dinner 
is  a  la  Russe,  but  it  has  not  yet  become  gen¬ 
eral  in  England,  and  will  not  until  those 
who  hold  to  old  fashioned  ideas  die  off; 
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and  so  we  sometimes  give  dinners 
with  a  happy  combination  of  both  the  old 
and  new  styles,  and  they  may  become  gen¬ 
eral  in  this  generation.  I  will  be  happy  to 
describe  one  of  these  dinners. 

Soup  is  put  opposite  the  lady  of  the  house, 
the  butler  holds  the  plate  close  to  the  tureen 
and  one  ladle  full  is  sent  to  each  person,  the 
butler  handing  the  dish  to  the  footman  for 
the  purpose,  who  takes  it  to  the  guest.  The 
fish  comes  next,  and  is  placed  before  the 
lady,  but  the  gentleman  on  her  right  gener¬ 
ally  saves  her  the  trouble  of  serving  it. 

Next  comes  the  meat,  and  chicken  or 
turkey  ;  the  inevitable  saddle  of  mutton  is 
put  before  the  gentleman  of  the  house  ;  the 
chicken  or  turkey  before  the  lady,  who  is 
assisted  by  the  gentleman  on  her  right,  but 
before  either  of  these  dishes  are  uncovered 
the  servants  pass  the  side  dishes  around. 

The  second  course  follows  : — 

The  game  is  put  before  the  gentleman,  the 
lady  has  the  puddings.  The  jellies  and  blanc 
mange  are  at  the  sides. 

We  never  help  ourselves  or  each  other  at 
any  of  these  dinners;  the  servants  pass  every 
thing. 

The  second  course  having  been  removed 
the  cheese  is  passed  around,  and  Thanks  are 
returned  before  the  dessert. 

When  the  ladies  have  all  finished  the 
hostess  bows  to  the  most  distinguished  lady 
present  as  a  signal,  and  every  one  rises,  while 
the  ladies  leave  the  room,  the  hostess  going 
-out  last.  (At  a  state-dinner  by  the  Queen, 
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Her  Majesty  goes  out  first,  and  when  people 
will  try  to  ape  the  styles  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Princess  Louise,  they  will  be  considered  ill- 
bred,  as  it  has  been  decided  that  to  follow 
regal  forms  is  essentially  vulgar). 

The  rule  about  bread  is  to 

Cut  it  at  breakfast  as  you  will  probably 
have  a  thick  piece,  and  will  butter  it  your¬ 
self. 

Break  it  at  dinner. 

Bite  it  at  tea,  as  it  is  then  cut  in  thin 
slices. 

Wine  is  carried  around  by  the  butler  until 
dessert  is  on  the  table.  While  at  dessert 
the  gentlemen  helps  the  lady  beside  him, 
passing  the  bottle  on.  The  servants  all 
leave  the  room.  Napkins  are  now  thrown  on 
the  floor  and  not  put  on  the  table  as  for¬ 
merly  ;  there  are  plenty  of  servants  to  pick 
them  up  after  every  one  has  left  the  room. 
These  points  are  designed  as  a  useful  memo¬ 
randum  for  ladies  who  are  sometimes  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
fashions  of  dinner,  and  they  are  only  the 
latest  points.  I  believe  they  will  be  found 
to  contain  many  useful  hints,  and  that  my 
little  book  will  have  information  on  the 
most  important  topics — on  the  habits  and 
usages  of  the  best  circles  of  England— every 
word  being  from  an  authentic  and  distin¬ 
guished  source.  Dogs  are  never  taken  into 
a  parlor  by  a  visitor,  as  perchance  the 
hostess  may  have  a  favorite  cat  on  the 
hearth  rug,  and  a  strange  dog  entering  of 
course  Tabby  will  object.  The  dog’s  feet 
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may  be  soiled,  and  the  idea  of  allowing  him 
to  sport  on  the  sofas  of  a  drawing  room  will 
not  elevate  a  visitor  in  the  estimation  of  a 
hostess.  Many  ladies  have  also  a  natural 
aversion  to  dogs. 


Table  of  Precedence  within 
the  Dominion  of*  Canada. 

1.  The  Governor-General. 

2.  The  senior  officer  commanding  H.  M. 
Troops  if  of  the  rank  of  a  General ;  or  of 
H.  M.  Navy  if  of  the  rank  of  Admiral. 

3.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

4.  “  “  “  Quebec. 

5.  “  “  ,  “  Nova  Scotia. 

6.  “  “  “  New  Bruns¬ 

wick. 

7.  Archbishops  and  Bishops  according  to 
seniority. 

8.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  according  to 
seniority. 

9.  Judges  Supreme  Court. 

10.  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

11.  The  Chief  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  Equity  according  to  seniority. 

12.  Chief  Justices  no  longer  on  the 
bench. 

13.  Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  not  of 
the  Cabinet. 

14.  General  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  according  to  rank. 

15.  Members  of  the  Senate. 
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16.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

17.  Puisne  Judges  of  Law  and  Equity  ac¬ 
cording  to  seniority. 

18.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

19.  Members  of  the  Executive  Council 
(Provincial)  within  the  Province. 

20.  Speaker  of  Legislative  Council  within 
the  Province. 

21.  Members  of  Legislative  Council. 

22.  Speaker  of  Legislative  Assembly. 

23.  Members  of  Legislative  Assembly. 

Consuls  General  and  Consuls  have  no  re¬ 
cognized  rank  except  such  as  allowed  by 
courtesy. 


A  FEW  DIFFERENCES  TO  SHOW  THAT  IT  IS 

ILL-BRED  TO  FOLLOW  REGAL  OR  VICE¬ 
REGAL  FORMS. 

At  the  Queen’s  Ball  the  guests  assemble 
to  receive  Her  Majesty. 

At  a  private  Ball  the  hostess  is  in  her 
Drawing  or  Ball  Room  to  receive  her  guests. 

When  the  Queen  gives  a  dinner  the  guests 
receive  Her  Majesty. 

At  a  private  dinner  the  hostess  receives 
her  guests. 

When  the  Queen  leaves  the  room  she  goes 
first. 

A  private  lady  is  the  last  to  leave. 

The  Queen  receives  without  gloves. 

A  private  lady,  of  course,  with  gloves. 

The  Queen  does  not  shake  hands  with  the 
gentlemen  invitees. 

A  private  lady  does. 
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When  the  Queen  used  to  dance  she  would 
ask  a  gentleman  to  dance  with  her,  that  is, 
through  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

In  private  life,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
asks  the  hostess  ;  in  fact  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  regal 
forms.  I  have  in  writing  that  regal  forms 
are  not  followed  in  England — consequently 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  follow  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  Louise  in  etiquette,  as  Her 
Majesty’s  Viceroys  change  their  rules  with¬ 
out  reference  to  English  etiquette  or  regal 
forms. 


Military  Etiquette. 

A  few  points  only,  but  from  an  authentic 
source. 

On  the  Queen’s  Birthday  no  mourning 
whatever  is  worn  by  the  Military,  and  at 
Guard  Mount,  if  the  flag  is  draped  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  it  is  removed. 

An  officer  always  appears  before  Her 
Majesty  or  Royalty  with  one  glove  off. 

An  officer  in  going  to  supper  offers  his 
right  arm,  but  should  circumstances  require 
it  he  may  change  after  leaving  the  drawing¬ 
room — at  stairs  for  instance. 

An  officer  in  full  uniform  and  on  duty  in 
the  Palace  does  not  take  off  his  hat. 

An  officer  puts  his  rank  before  his  name 
on  his  visiting  cards. 

Swords  are  worn  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen. 
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At  a  ball  an  officer  takes  off  his  sword  to 
dance,  and  he  also  takes  off  his  gloves  to  eat 
supper  and  puts  them  on  again  to  dance 
after  supper. 

Officers  always  come  to  a  “  front  ”  when 
meeting  the  Queen  or  Royalty. 

An  adjutant  on  duty  in  a  Civil  Court  and 
in  uniform  always  wears  his  hat. 

Officers  attending  the  Queen’s  ball  must 
have  boots  to  dance  in — not  shoes. 

HOW  TO  ENTER  AND  LEAVE  A  CARRIAGE. 

When  a  lady  enters  a  carriage  to  ride 
alone  in  England  she  sits  behind  the  foot¬ 
man,  that  is,  farthest  from  the  line  of  car¬ 
riages  coming  from  the  opposite  direction, 
but  in  England  drivers  all  take  to  the  left. 
In  Canada  they  take  to  the  right,  consequent¬ 
ly  she  must  sit  on  the  right  of  the  carriage 
behind  the  coachman.  If  with  a  gentleman 
the  same  seat  is  occupied.  If  the  Queen 
rides  with  a  guest,  the  guest  sits  at  Her 
Majesty’s  right  hand.  To  enter  the  carriage 
it  must  be  done  without  touching  the  car¬ 
riage  as  the  gloves  might  be  soiled,  but  to 
enter  gracefully,  if  the  desire  is  to  sit  on  the 
back,  seat,  she  must  get  in  as  follows  : — 

If  she  wishes  to  sit  behind  the  driver  the 
left-foot  is  placed  on  the  step,  the  right  on 
the  sill  of  the  door,  and  the  left  advanced 
to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  on  to  the  rug  ;  she 
can  then  sit  without  moving  her  feet  or 
stumbling.  If  she  wishes  to  sit  behind  the 
footman  and  gets  into  the  carriage  on  the 
left-side  she  must  put  her  right  foot  on  the 
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step,  left  on  the  sill,  and  right  on  the  rug. 
These  motions  can  be  easily  acquired  by  a 
little  practice. 

In  getting  out  of  the  carriage  the  train 
must  be  held  with  the  left  hand,  and  directly 
over  the  feet  so  as  to  hide  them  entirely. 
Should  assistance  from  the  footman  be 
desired  he  offers  his  elbow  and  never  his 
hand,  and  always  comes  around  behind  the 
carriage,  in  case  the  carriage  stops  with  the 
driver’s  side  to  the  sidewalk,  but  under  all 
circumstances  he  keeps  his  face  to  the  horses 
and  stands  behind  the  door.  If  you  wish  to 
sit  with  your  back  to  the  horses  reverse  the 
above  rules.  The  easiest  way  to  remember 
this  is  as  follows.  If  you  wish  to  sit  on  the 
left  side  of  the  door  start  with  the  left  foot ; 
if  on  the  right  side  of  the  door  start  with  the 
right  foot. 

THE  STREET. 

I  only  wish  to  say  a  very  few  words  about 
the  street. 

In  all  of  my  rambles  through  London  for 
the  five  weeks  that  I  was  there  I  never  saw 
a  young  gentleman  carry  a  cane  or  smoke  a 
pipe  in  the  street,  and  never  did  I  see  a 
single  gentleman  put  his  hand  or  hands  in 
his  pocket  in  walking  with  a  lady  or  even  in 
her  presence.  This  is  put  in  especially  for 
some  young  men  in  Canada— who  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  vulgar  habit  of  dancing  and 
walking  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
while  with  a  lady. 
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THE  BALL  ROOM. 


ENGLISH  LANCERS. 

From  Mr.  W.  H.  Basley’s  book  on  danc¬ 
ing,  by  special  permission. 

Mr.  Basley  has  taught  dancing  in  London 
for  over  50  years. 

No  1. 

First  Lady  and  opposite  gentleman 
advance  and  retire,  again  advance  and  turn 
each  other  in  the  centre  and  pass  on  to 
places,  the  first  couple  lead  through  and 
return  outside  ;  while  the  opposite  couple 
first  pass  on  the  outside  and  return  inside 
(this  is  called  Les  Tiroire.) 

All  eight  set  at  corners  and  turn  to  places. 

N.B. — Observe  :  the  lady  commencing  the 
figure  is  the  first  to  be  taken  through. 

No.  2. 

The  first  gentleman  advances  twice 
with  his  lady,  the  second  time  bringing  her 
around  in  front  and  bowing  set  and  turn 
to  places,  (while  the  two  are  turning  the 
sides  seperate  and  join  the  top  and  bottom 
couples,  forming  two  lines)  advance  and 
retire  in  two  lines  (joining  bands)  and  turn 
partners  to  place. 

No  3. 

(This  is  danced  in  two  ways.) 

First  lady  advances  alone  ;  then  the 
opposite  gentleman — bow  and  courtesy  very 
slowly  and  retire. 
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DOUBLE  LADIES’  CHAIN 

or  thus  :  four  ladies  advance  and  pause, 
courtesy  very  slowly  and  retire  very  slowly, 
and  retire  to  places. 

The  four  ladies  cross  hands  and  back 
while  the  gentlemen  half  promenade  round 
to  the  right  and  back. 

The  2nd  and  4th  time  the  gentlemen 
advance  and  bow  ;  they  then  partially  turn 
stepping  to  the  right  to  face  their  ladies, 
again  bowing  and  retiring  to  places. 

Ladies'  hands  across  and  gentlemen  half 
promenade  is  again  repeated. 

No  4. 

Leading  couple  advance  to  couple  on  the 
right  and  bow,  then  turn  to  face  the  couple 
on  the  left  and  bow  ;  these  four  then  perform 
the  figure  chassez  croisez  the  leading  couple 
only  doing  half  and  finish  by  turning  each 
other  to  places. 

Right  and  left  with  opposite  couple. 

No  5. 

COMMENCING  WITH  THE  MUSIC.- 
GRAND  CHAIN. 

Top  couple  lead  around,  sides  falling  in 
behind  them  chassez  croisez  all  eight — cast 
off.  Ladies  to  right,  gentlemen  to  the  left, 
meet  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  figure.  Join 
hands  with  partners,  lead  up  forming  two 
lines  of  four  facing  each  other— join  hands 
and  advance  and  retire  in  two  lines  and  turn 
partneis  to  place. 

All  good  teachers  teach  as  above  described. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LANCERS. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the 
Lancers  is  danced  by  both  the  top  and  bottom 
starting  at  once — or  as  we  call  it  first  four 
and  side  four.  The  gentleman  always 
accompanies  the  lady  through  courtesy. 

I  will  give  the  rails  only. 

No.  i. 

First  four  forward  and  back. 

Forward  again  and  turn  opposite  lady. 
Cross  over  (first  couple  inside,  and  out  side 
returning  to  place). 

Bow  to  partners  (2  bars). 

Bow  to  corners  (2  bars). 

Swing  partners  (4  bars). 

Then  repeat.  Sides  same. 

No  2. 

First  four  forward  and  back. 

Ladies  in  the  centre  (here  the  ladies  must 
pass  past  each  other  before  turning  to 
bow  to  their  partners). 

Back  to  place. 

Swing  partners  and  sides  divide. 

Forward  in  two  lines. 

Turn  partners  to  place. 

Then  repeat.  Sides  same. 

No.  3. 

First  four  forward  and  back. 

Forward  again  and  bow. 

(Here  each  one  bows  to  three  persons  if  the 
two  gentlemen  bow  to  each  other  and 
the  two  ladies  to  each  other  the  proper 
effect  will  be  produced). 

Ladies’  chain. 


Then  repeat.  Sides  same. 
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No.  4. 

First  four  visit  the  right  and  bow  (to  three). 
Visit  the  left  and  bow. 

Change  hands  and  go  to  place  and  bow  to 
partner  (in  all  12  bars). 

Right  and  left.  Then  visit  the  left  and  right, 
change  hands  to  place,  &c. 

Repeat.  Sides  same. 

No.  5. 

GRAND  SQUARE. 

First  couple  face  around. 

Side  fall  in  behind. 

Face  partners. 

Back  (2  bars)  forward  (2  bars). 

Back  (2  bars)  and  stop  apart  (2  bars)  thus, — 


X 

Gent.  X 
X 
X 


o 

O  Ladies. 

O 

O 


MARCH. 

The  couple  that  faces  around  marches  down 
the  centre  by  themselves,  the  rest  standing 
still — back  to  place  and  into  line. 

All  forward  and  back. 

Turn  your  partners  to  place.  Then  grand 
square  again. 

Description  of  the  grand  square. 

X.  Gentleman. 

O.  Lady. 
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Each  one  makes  a  square,  the  first  four 
forward  to  the  centre,  and  change  partners 
going  to  the  side,  at  the  same  time  the  side 
couples  face  each  other,  and  go  back  four 
steps  to  the  corner  and  to  the  head,  (the  re¬ 
lative  positions  are  now  changed).  The  sides 
as  a  head  now  forward  to  the  centre,  and 
the  heads  as  a  side  face  each  other  and  re¬ 
tire  to  the  corner  and  to  place,  then  repeat 
it. 

The  couples  offer  the  nearest  hands  to  each 
other,  and  give  the  same  hand  to  the  lady 
they  meet. 

With  a  little  practice  it  can  be  easily  and 
gracefully  danced. 


X 

I 

V 


A 

i 

i 

& 


The  Queen’s  Invitation. 


The  Queen’s  invitation  to  a  Ball  is  about 
the  size  of  His  Excellency’s  “At  Home” 
cards,  and  reads ■; 
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The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Queen  to  invite 

- to  a  Ball  on - 

the - th  of - - 1878. 

Buckingham  Palace. 

Full  Dress. 


VISITING. 


If  a  gentleman  visits  by  card,  in  England, 
the  latest  style  is  to  send  in  one  of  his  own 
cards  to  the  gentleman  of  the  house  and  one 
to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  also  one  of  his 
own  for  the  lady  of  the  house  for  his  wife, 
making  three  cards  in  all.  If  a  lady  friend 
is  staying  at  the  house,  two  more  must  be 
sent  to  her,  and  if  her  husband  is  also  pre¬ 
sent,  a  card  for  him,  making  six  cards  in  all. 

There  are  no  New  Year’s  or  dinner  calls 
made  in  England,  and  our  fashionable  mar¬ 
ried  ladies  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton  always 
send  in  two  cards,  one  containing  Mr.  and 
Mrs. - ,  and  the  other  Mrs. - . 

The  address  of  ladies  is  put  on  visiting 
cards  in  England— an  excellent  custom  ;  the 
rank  is  placed  also  on  the’  cards,  before  the 

name  as  Duchess  of  - ,  Countess 

of - ,  Lady - * - . 

After  a  military  man  is  dead  his  widow  is 

spoken  of  as  Mrs.  General - ,  or  Mrs. 

Colonel - ,  etc.,  but  never  spoken  of 

as  above  while  he  lives. 
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The  Princess  of  Wales  has  no  card. 

If  a  lady  in  visiting  desires  to  see  the 
daughter  of  the  house  as  well  as  the  lady, 
another  of  her  own  cards  must  be  sent  up 
with  her  husband’s.  If  she  wishes  to  see  all 
the  ladies  she  turns  down  the  corner  ol  one 
of  her  own  cards. 


CALISTHENICS. 


(not  as  at  present  taught  by  any  one 

BUT  MYSELF). 

A  certain  very  elegant  and  graceful  teacher 
asked  me  the  question,  “  What  do  you  think 
of  Calisthenics  ?”  My  reply  was  merely 
that  I  considered  calisthenics  as  simply  a 
piece  of  nonsense.  The  lady  whispered  to 
one  of  her  several  assistants  who  brought  an 
•“  Expander.”  The  music  played;  and  I 
must  admit  that  the  motions  of  the  young 
lady  were  the  most  graceful  I  ever  saw.  I 
said,  ‘  Is  this  what  you  call  calisthenics  ? 
I  thought  it  consisted  of  club  swinging,  &c.” 
It  was  proven  to  me  that  this  elegant  exer¬ 
cise  with  an  “  Expander  ”  did  not  develope 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  or  make  the 
shoulders  pointed  but  rather  pulled  them 
down,  loosened  the  shoulders  and  threw 
them  back,  straightened  the  back  and  in 
fact  was  just  the  exercise  we  need  in  fair 
Canada  for  La  Belle  Canadienne.  I  imme¬ 
diately  took  lessons  in  the  elegant  move¬ 
ments  and  as  a  specialty  will  give  the  *in- 
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structions  gratuitously  to  all  of  my  pupils. 
The  expanders  are  used  by  the  Royal 
Family  and  I  certainly  cannot  speak  of  them 
too  highly.  They  will  cost  $2.00  each  and 
no  other  apparatus  is  needed— after  buying 
them  the  pupil  owns  them  ;  the  2nd  term 
the  calisthenics  will  be  taught  without  cost 
the  pupils  using  the  same  expanders. 

CLASSES 

I  have  so  many  engagements  that  I  find 
it  impossible  to  give  any  days  for  certain 
classes,  but  should  parents  desire  to  get  up 
a  class  they  may  address  me,  Prof.  B.  E. 
Fanning,  197  Richmond-Street  West,  To¬ 
ronto.  My  terms  will  be  no  higher  than 
last  winter,  but  I  will  not  advertise  as 
much  as  formerly,  my  reputation  being 
fully  established.  I  shall  continue  to  teach 
my  own  as  well  as  all  fashionable  English 
and  American  dances,  as  I  believe  they  are 
the  best  and  most  graceful.  Having  taught 
twenty-three  of  the  best  London  teachers 
the  Glide,  two-step  and  three-step  Rock- 
away,  they  will  introduce  my  dances  in 
London  this  season  ;  all  are  delighted  with 
them. 

About  New  Year’s — or  perhaps  not  till 
my  annual  May  party — I  will  instruct  my 
juvenile  classes  in  a  little  play,  which  I  will 
give  in  the  Opera  House,  and  in  that  I  will 
give  a  practical  illustration  of  Court  Presen¬ 
tation.  My  last  juvenile  ball  was  a  grand 
success ;  and  at  the  next  I  will  give  the 
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citizens  of  Toronto  a  sight  that  is  seen  but 
seldom  in  a  life  time.  Each  child  in  the 
play  will  represent  some  personage  at  court, 
only  that  it  will  be  a  fairy  extravaganza 
and  with  a  fairy  queen.  These  annual 
benefits  are  always  held  by  the  teachers  of 
the  United  States  and  are  largely  attended. 

TERMS. 


Gentlemen’s  class 

io  lessons 

$5.00 

Children’s  class 

12  “ 

5-oo 

2  from  same  family 

12  “ 

9.00 

3 

12  “ 

12.00 

A  <  <  <  < 

4 

12  “ 

15.00 

Gentlemen’s  private  lessons  6 

7.00 

Cl  II  II 

3 

4.00 

Ladies’  “  “ 

6 

5.00 

II  (c  cc 

Calisthenics  and  etiquette 

3 

free. 

3.00 

Expanders . 

2.00 

Gentlemen’s  class  every  Monday  and  Fri¬ 
day  at  8  p.  m. 

Music  at  all  lessons. 


Ladies  must  be  accompanied  by  a  com¬ 
panion  as  chaperon. 


